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GOVERNMENT 
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Education is admittedly a comprehensive and vague term. 
Ii; may be used to imply all the training which life affords to any 
individual member of human society. In a narrower and cus- 
tomary sense it has reference to requirements more or less techni- 
cal which a community makes of its younger members. Whether 
viewed in its larger or in its narrower meaning it amounts to a 
process through which the individual progresses toward a more 
or less useful place in society. 

In the phrase "educational function" is included a large 
group of federal activities which tend directly or indirectly to 
influence popular intelligence and accordingly help in the estab- 
lishment of public policy and law. Such activities frequently 
underlie legal development in one or another direction They 
account occasionally for the creation of new laws. 

Well educated as were most of the framers of the Constitution, 
it is a notable fact that in the long course of their debates in the 
Convention of 1787 they gave slight attention to the subject of 
education. In a few minds of that epoch there was a dim ideal 
of the probable future necessity of instructing the democracy. 
But public schools at the time were unsystematized and undevel- 
oped. Research in its modern meaning of scientific investigation 
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carried little if any significance. The Constitution, begotten 
out of a past distinctly fearful of majority rule, was silent on 
the subject of education, and from that day to this we have been 
made very familiar with the argument that education should 
not be considered a matter of concern to the national government. 

Lawyers seem to be agreed that such authority as Congress 
may assume over education must find its warrant in the "general 
welfare" clause, and that it rests upon these two principles of 
interpretation: (1) educational undertakings authorized by the 
Constitution must be calculated to result in benefits fairly 
diffused ; and (2) such undertakings must be only those not within 
the power or the capacity of the states, of the local authorities, or 
of private individuals. "The primary responsibility for educa- 
tional control," remarked commissioner of education Dr. Elmer 
E. Brown, in 1910, "rests with the several states." Commis- 
sioner Philander P. Claxton reiterated the same sentiment in his 
first annual report of the next year. Education, we are persist- 
ently told, should be allowed to remain a function of the states; 
otherwise, the national government will encroach upon the states 
to such an extent that little in education will be left for the 
states to do. 

It will be convenient in the first place to reflect briefly upon a 
few activities of the national government before the Civil War 
which may be termed educational. Rather more detailed con- 
sideration may be given to the increase of such activities during 
the past sixty years, from 1860 to 1920. 



The years from 1789 to 1860 constitute essentially the form- 
ative period of our national development. The Civil War re- 
sulted in the establishment of a unified nation. Although in this 
formative period the educational function of the government was 
not generally recognized, it revealed itself in a variety of ways 
— in activities and modes incidental to normal political and, in 
particular, to administrative development. That this was at that 
time the direct result of popular pressure I cannot discover. 
Furthermore there is no clear indication that Congress was to any 
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de gree conscious of any pronounced or definite duties in the mat- 
ter of caring for popular education. That was the concern of the 
various states. Generally speaking, the function developed in 
neither a logical nor a consistent fashion: it was exercised by a 
process of indirection. 

The establishment in 1802 of a national military and engineer- 
ing academy at West Point, and the choice in 1845 by the secre- 
tary of the navy (George Bancroft) of Annapolis as the seat of the 
naval academy, may be passed over with a bare comment : these 
two institutions founded by the national government were di- 
rectly in accord with the nation's duty to provide adequate educa- 
tional facilities for men destined to be prepared to protect the 
country in case of need on land and sea. Less obvious assertions 
of phases of the national educational function — destined in the 
course of years to be highly significant — can be associated with 
the years 1790, 1807, 1842 and 1846, respectively. I refer to cer- 
tain provisions in law which account for the beginnings of the 
census, the patent-office organization, the coast and geodetic 
survey, the naval observatory, and the Smithsonian Institution. 
From these various beginnings there arose establishments related 
in different ways to administration. Several of the resulting or- 
ganizations were destined rather than designed to afford encour- 
agement to scientific research, and all of them were useful in the 
solution of problems national in their importance. 

In the year 1790 were enacted the first national laws relating 
to the census and to the proper protection of patents — the latter 
subject based upon the admitted power of Congress "to promote 
the progress of science and useful arts. " As organizations devel- 
oped for the purpose of carrying out these laws, such organiza- 
tions came for the most part at the start under the general super- 
vision of the department of state. At a later time the census 
passed to the supervision of the department of the interior, and 
is today lodged in the department of commerce, while the patent 
office went in 1849 into the department of the interior, where it 
has ever since remained. 

The census of 1790 was a bare enumeration of the population 
on the basis of which to regulate certain civil and political rights 
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of the states. Its extraordinary growth over many decades could 
have been foreseen by no mortal eye. Its possibilities, indeed, 
for scientific purposes were only slowly developed, until the statis- 
tical genius of General Francis A. Walker, applied to the ninth 
and tenth censuses in 1870 and 1880 respectively, revealed the 
national census as capable of becoming one of the scientific 
wonders of the world. As early as 1810 it took some account of 
manufactures; next, in 1820, attention was given to agriculture 
and to non-naturalized foreigners; and in 1840 many facts bearing 
on popular intelligence — notably on schools of high and low 
grades — came into the nation's vision through the census returns. 
Today, with a permanent census organization first established 
by the law of March 6, 1902, and devised, for greater efficiency 
and consistency to hold over from decade to decade, the census 
has expanded into a periodical inventory of national resources, 
or — as Dr. S. N. D. North has remarked — into "the barometer 
of national development in every phase and branch — inhuman 
beings first, for the quality and character of its citizenship must 
always remain the most important national asset. " 

The patent office rose from small beginnings in 1790 to the 
status of an organized corps of experts qualified to pass upon the 
utility of thousands of inventions. To say that the patent office 
has not been the means of aiding education is to overlook its 
bearing on the progress of scientific and practical research from an 
early date. Taken in hand at the outset by three cabinet officers, 
a comparatively slender organization developed chiefly under the 
auspices of the department of state down to 1849, when by law 
it was transferred to the department of the interior. Here it 
has since functioned. Its vital formation really was revealed 
after 1802, the year in which Dr. William Thornton was assigned 
to the duty of supervising its growing functions. Thornton was 
a man highly trained for scientific pursuits in his day, having 
been a student at Edinburgh, London, and Paris. He bore the 
title of superintendent by courtesy, a title which was fixed in 
law after his death by a statute of April, 1830. Six years later, 
in July, 1836, the present office of commissioner of patents was 
established. 
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Henry L. Ellsworth of Connecticut, first commissioner, was 
the second remarkable figure in the organization. Soon after 
1836 he raised the bureau to a place of importance to the intel- 
ligent farmers of the entire country, for a large proportion of 
patents in those days involved improvements in implements of 
agriculture and in processes for tilling the soil. From what John 
Quincy Adams termed "a mere gim-crack shop" the bureau, 
largely through Ellsworth's ability, attained to the position of a 
useful public establishment. "The Patent Office," remarked a 
writer in 1846, "is now regarded as the general head and repre- 
sentative of the useful arts and the industrial interests of the 
country." From it gradually there was developed the later 
department of agriculture of 1862. 

The coast and geodetic survey, today a well-known bureau 
in the department of commerce, goes back for its origin to the 
year 1807 and the influence in scientific directions of Thomas 
Jefferson. It was instituted primarily for the convenience of 
commerce and somewhat incidentally for the protection of life 
and the national defence. Its steady development in the widen- 
ing of our knowledge of coast boundaries and waterways — 
particularly with respect to the Great Lakes and Alaskan waters 
— has made it of great significance as revealing in practical ways 
the educational function of the national government. No less 
significant in the long run, but within the realm nearer pure 
science, was the founding in Washington in 1842 of the naval 
observatory. Aided at the time of its origin by the clear vision 
and persistent legislative effort of John Quincy Adams, it came 
into being as a result of the expanding needs of the navy depot 
of charts and instruments. It quickly developed functions that 
were directed toward determining the positions of the sun, the 
moon, the planets, and the stars; its experts tested chronometers 
and helped to standardize time over the country; and very 
recently it has had much to do with promoting our knowledge of 
the new science of aeronautics. Such names as Matthew F. 
Maury and Simon Newcomb attest sufficiently well the bearings 
of the work of the naval observatory upon scientific discovery. 

When in 1846 Congress provided for the permanent organi- 
zation of the Smithsonian Institution — the outcome of a large 
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bequest to the government from the English chemist, James 
Smithson — it entered upon a design "for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men." The scientific work of the institu- 
tion, supported since its origin in large part by national appro- 
priations, has been world-wide in its educational influence. Its 
publications constitute a monument not merely to its founder, 
but to such men in Congress as have from time to time aided in 
its support. They are today to be found in all well-equipped 
libraries. 

Another matter within this period, which throws light on the 
relations of the national government to a limited number of 
the states in respect to education, should not be overlooked, the 
policy of land grants first authorized by Congress in 1802, when 
Ohio was admitted into the Union. Although the policy was 
somewhat accidental in origin, it reflected an ideal as to the 
proper disposition of parts of the public domain which can be 
traced directly to the Ordinance of 1787. Briefly stated, it was 
a plan authorizing the reservation of the sixteenth section in 
every township for the support of the common schools, and of 
two townships of land for the purpose of endowing in the state 
a higher institution of learning. It had no application to any of 
the sixteen older states admitted prior to 1802, but the plan was 
thereafter taken advantage of by all the incoming states. No 
restrictions were placed upon the states in the matter. Indeed 
no provision was made by the national government for any 
sort of adequate administrative machinery. The expenditure 
of funds derived from the sale of reserved lands was left to the 
disposition of the states, unsafeguarded by proper restrictions. 
Although somewhat casual in its origin and based upon an ill- 
defined ideal, the policy has been frequently referred to in later 
years as a precedent for one sort of national aid to education — - 
that derived from the sale of the public lands. 

ii 

Scientific research under government auspices chiefly for the 
solution of problems of an administrative and political sort, it 
will be seen, had been well established by 1860. Almost unwit- 
tingly a phase of the educational activity of the national govern- 
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ment has brought results in a variety of directions. Already 
proved to be essential to progress, such activity was to increase 
enormously in the years ahead, until today one is safe in asserting 
that the national government is maintaining research throughout 
the country to an extent not equaled elsewhere by any two 
governments. Millions of money are thus annually expended. 
Without this record our existence as in many respects the country 
of largest prosperity among civilized nations could not be ex- 
plained, for the test of a nation's greatness lies not so much in its 
resources as in the proper or scientific utilization of them. 

By 1860, popular education, on the other hand, had drifted 
— usually ahead, it is true — but with results varying in accordance 
with state regulations and laws. From a low ebb of efficiency in 
1820, Horace Mann by his genius as a thinker and organizer of 
popular education had built up the Massachusetts school system. 
He was a figure large enough in caliber to have succeeded John 
Quincy Adams in 1848 in the national House of Representatives; 
and at a later time, carrying his ideals into the Middle West, he 
came to be considered widely as quite the most alert-minded 
and influential force on popular education in the country. Dying 
in 1859, he left behind a younger disciple in the person of Henry 
Barnard of Connecticut. Today Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
and William Torrey Harris can easily be ranked together as 
having done yeoman service in the work of establishing the 
widespread American conviction of the incontestable value to a 
democracy of popular education. 

Although the entire nation was rapidly awakening by 1860 to 
the necessity of unification in the school systems of the different 
states- — a point of view then appreciated by many individuals 
and actively promoted by means of much organized effort — the 
educational function of the national government had not been 
directly involved in aid of popular education with a view toward 
the solution of some of its perplexing problems. Its educational 
function had been exercised heretofore in modes limited by, or 
incidental to, the growth of administration. To many intelligent 
citizens in 1860 it seemed high time that this function should be 
extended in scope, deepened, and brought into direct relation to 
the state systems of public instruction and schools. 
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III 

As we look from 1860 to the present time — across the disorders 
of a civil war pregnant with domestic consequences, across the 
following fifty years of comparative internal quiet (a period 
characterized by amazing industrial prosperity and by social 
advancement in so many ways), and onward over a second 
term of national strain and confusion complicated by foreign 
conditions during which as never before the intellectual and 
material resources of the whole nation were drawn upon — we 
may discover at least three conspicuous measures of national 
consequence which bear directly on our theme. These three 
measures, to some extent the mature expression of circumstances 
and tendencies not easy to trace, were all brought about by intelli- 
gently directed popular pressure. They are the so-called Morrill 
acts of 1862 and 1890, the act establishing in 1867 the bureau of 
education in the interior department, and the law of February 
23, 1917, which brought into existence the federal board for 
vocational education. 

These three measures mark what may be termed the high 
points in legislation illustrative of the process whereby the educa- 
tional function of the general government has been extended 
and intensified during the past sixty years. The two Morrill 
acts should be considered together, for the second act was merely 
the amplification of a principle established by the first act of 
1862. The first act applied to the states, while the second 
involved the territories and accordingly resulted in a measure 
in educational history applicable throughout the country. In 
line with the two Morrill acts are numerous other measures, such 
as the so-called Hatch Act of 1887, the Nelson amendment of 
1907, and the Smith-Towner Act of 1914. These were all 
concerned, directly or indirectly, with colleges chiefly designed 
to promote agriculture and the mechanic arts — in brief, with 
institutions devoted to higher education. When the federal 
board for vocational education was established in 1917, the 
educational function of the government was enlarged to the point 
of seeking to give aid in secondary education. The rather 
anomalous position occupied by the bureau of education since 
1867 will be considered near the close of this paper. 
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IV 

The first Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, came into effect after 
many years of effort on the part of farmers grouped into local or 
national organizations largely for the purpose of obtaining from 
the national government aid for educational and other enterprises 
deemed essential to rural welfare. It followed by some six weeks 
the law which established the department of agriculture — a law 
approved by President Lincoln on May 15, 1862. It was to 
apply to the states alone so soon as the various states accepted 
within time limits its provisions. 

For every senator and representative apportioned to the several 
states in accordance with the figures of the census of 1860 the 
act granted 30,000 acres of public land. Land thus acquired 
could be sold, and the money derived from the sales was to be 
devoted to the establishment or expansion of colleges in all 
the states which accepted the terms of the act. State colleges 
supported by these means were to be designed especially to pro- 
mote all branches of learning relating to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. In the curriculum there was to be included a course 
in military tactics. No portion of the funds could be applied to 
the purchase, erection, or repair of buildings. The act was not 
of universal application, for it did not apply to the territories. 
The secretary of the interior was, it may be observed, the single 
national administrative official mentioned in the text of the act. 

While the act expressly left to the several state legislatures 
the right to prescribe courses of study outside the range of those 
concerned with agricultural science and practical pursuits, it 
appeared to involve the national government in educational 
matters in a somewhat directive fashion. Certainly it was a 
notably clear expression in national law of a revulsion in popular 
feeling against traditional or classical modes of training in higher 
institutions of learning. Its object was to encourage state effort 
in the direction of practical studies. In fact it marks the early 
Phase of a tendency characterized today as vocational education. 

The agricultural college movement developed slowly. It 
quickened markedly so soon as agricultural experiment stations 
were established, for these stations supplied trained experts 
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and many excellent teachers. The second Morrill Act increased 
the annual endowments to colleges through a succession of years, 
prescribed somewhat more definitely the nature of the studies 
and enlarged the scope of the original act's provisions by extend- 
ing them to the territories. Thus, through national legislation, 
the movement became of universal significance. By 1890 three 
administrative officials were in one way or another involved in 
the cause — the secretary of the interior, the secretary of agricul- 
ture, and the secretary of the treasury. 



The Vocational Education Act of 1917 was the outcome of 
tendencies that go back into the past for more than a generation. 
It went into effect shortly before the United States entered into 
the world war, but it was in no sense a war measure. In various 
ways it reflected sporadic efforts on the part of the states quite 
as far back as the eighties to obtain government aid for popular 
or secondary education. It developed directly out of the work 
of a presidential commission appointed in 1913 to devise a plan 
through which, by means of a gradual increase of national aid 
in the shape of money appropriations, all the states might be 
assisted in developing and maintaining systems of schools 
designed to encourage young students in equipping themselves 
for practical pursuits in agriculture, trade, commerce, and home 
economics. The commission printed a report in 1914. With 
the details of the act of 1917 — a long and carefully drafted 
measure — we need not concern ourselves. Its larger features 
should be noted. 

1. The act creates an administrative board known as the 
federal board for vocational education. This board is composed 
of three heads of departments (the secretaries of agriculture, of 
commerce, and of labor), the commissioner of education, and 
three citizens chosen by the President who are known to be 
experts in regard to problems in the three respective fields of 
agriculture, manufactures, and labor — seven members in all who 
are bound to see that the provisions of the law are carried out. 
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2. The act provides for the appropriation of national funds 
annually over a series of years, such funds to be progressively 
increased by arbitrary amounts until 1926, after which they are 
to be indefinitely continued at a fixed figure. The appropria- 
tions thus established by the organic act are to be distributed 
to the states in accordance with a certain ratio for the purpose 
of stimulating vocational education throughout the Union. 
However, the act is so formulated that only on condition that 
the states themselves make appropriations can national funds 
go to them. In brief, the law was designed to allocate national 
aid in proportion to local aid. 

3. The federal board works through the state boards which — ■ 
for the proper administration of the act — all the states agreed 
to create. This feature necessarily enforces a degree of con- 
sistency in secondary school administrative machinery that has 
been heretofore unknown. 

4. The act is based upon the usual and rather recent definition 
of vocational education as that form of education which has for 
its "controlling purpose" the giving to persons over fourteen 
years of age secondary grade training definitely designed to 
increase their efficiency in a variety of useful employments of 
a non-professional kind — such employments as are associated 
with trade, agriculture, commerce and commercial pursuits, 
and callings requiring a knowledge of home economics. It 
marks the mode by which the national government has been 
induced, at least for a period, to make its educational function 
to some extent potent within the field of secondary education. 
The appropriations are now being used in cooperation with all 
the states to train teachers, supervisors, and directors of voca- 
tional subjects; to the paying of salaries; and in other ways that 
are concerned with this reconstructive and extensive educational 
scheme. Inevitably the federal vocational board is brought 
into close touch, through the various state boards, with many 
vital aspects of the vocational phase of the educational situation 
throughout the land. 

How far the vocational educational plan here briefly outlined 
will be successful remains a problem for the future to decide. 
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But two conclusions appear obvious: the plan has brought the 
national government into a position of dominance in which it is 
likely to exercise directive control — something far beyond mere 
influence or guidance in the realm of popular education; and it 
has at length raised the head of the bureau of education outside 
and above the narrow and rather barren range of the small 
statistical office first established in 1867. 

VI 

The movement for a national bureau or department of educa- 
tion can be easily traced from 1849, the year in which the depart- 
ment of the interior was established. But quite twenty years 
before that there were to be found a few scattered suggestions 
regarding the desirability of some such organized office that 
might look after the educational needs of the country. After 
1849 the movement was merely an aspect of the awakening of a 
people conscious of grave local and general educational defects — 
defects that were especially conspicuous in the southern and 
the newer western states. According to the returns of the 
census, illiteracy by 1860 was increasing rapidly. After the 
Civil War, in 1867, Congress was persuaded, somewhat reluctantly, 
to make provision for a department or — as it was promptly 
altered in title — a bureau of education. It was lodged in 
the department of the interior where it has ever since occupied a 
humble place. 

The objects of the bureau were these: the collection and study 
of materials bearing on the conditions and progress of education; 
the diffusion of information thus acquired; and the promotion 
"otherwise" of the cause of education. The bureau was placed 
in the charge of a commissioner whose term of service was left 
undefined. From that day to this annual appropriations for 
this bureau, although gradually increasing, have been notoriously 
small. 

Such influence as the bureau of education has exerted on 
popular education has depended upon the varying abilities of 
six commissioners enforced by insignificantly small groups of 
specialists in education. Besides upwards of fifty annual reports 
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from the six successive commissioners, the bureau has assembled 
since 1867 a mass of more or less informative lore and educational 
statistics in the shape of reports, bulletins, and studies. Never- 
theless, the outstanding impression left upon one willing to exam- 
ine the printed results of its work is this : the bureau of education 
has been chiefly a static rather than a dynamic organization. 
One must ask whether it has been a center of vital importance 
to the teaching profession — a profession today represented by 
about 700,000 members whose chief business it is to aid in the 
work of training more than 22,000,000 American boys and 
girls? Has it been vitally related to other government organiza- 
tions which for generations have been promoting scientific 
research? The agricultural college movement — essentially a 
phase of higher education — was started and took shape before 
the bureau of education was established. It is true that at a 
later stage the commissioner of education was charged with the 
administration of the endowment fund for the support of colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and with the supervision 
of education in Alaska. Moreover, very recently he has gained 
a modicum of recognition in the administration of secondary 
vocational education as a member of the federal vocational 
board. 

Anyone who will today read over the six annual reports of the 
late secretary of the interior, Mr. Franklin K. Lane, which 
cover the years 1913 to 1919 — commentaries on Mr. Lane's 
interest in the broad field of popular education — must conclude 
that Mr. Lane was puzzled to account for the rather anomalous 
administrative position occupied by the bureau of education as 
at present constituted. Impressed by the fact that this bureau 
is lacking in the equipment necessary to accomplish any great 
work for the schools, the teachers, and the children of the country, 
Mr. Lane was inclined to wonder if the bureau of education 
should not be abolished. There is in the course of his thought 
no comfort for those who wish to see established a national 
department of education in charge of a cabinet officer. While 
he developed nothing in the nature of a large or constructive 
plan, he laid stress upon what he termed a bureau of educational 
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methods and standards in which would be gathered the ripe 
fruit of all educational experiments upon which the schools of 
the country might draw — a sort of national clearing-house in 
educational affairs. Perhaps his most striking conclusion, 
however, amounted to the formulation of a theory of the place 
of the national government in education — a theory which, 
whether ultimately accepted or not, marks a comparatively 
recent and advanced stage of thought. Like so many of us, 
Mr. Lane was shocked by the figures given out by the surgeon 
general of the army early in 1918 — that of 1,552,256 men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one examined for entrance to 
the army, 386,196 of these, coming from twenty-eight camps, 
were unable to read, understand newspapers, or write letters 
home. He said: 

"What argument that could be advanced could be more per- 
suasive that education deserves and must have the consideration 
of the central government? Make the same kind of. an offer 
to the states for the education of their illiterates that we make 
to them for the construction of roads and in five years there 
would be few, if any, who could not read and write. . . . 
If once we realize that education is not solely a state matter but 
a national concern, the way is open " 

VII 

We have reached a new stage in administrative development 
which — so far as education is concerned — is characterized by 
a widespread desire to broaden, deepen, and intensify the educa- 
tional function of the general government. We have passed 
from the conception of the use of national funds for indefinite 
educational purposes to purposes carefully defined and set forth 
in substantive law. But the past is still full of significance if 
we are to advance in the proper way into the hidden future. 
There should be on the part of legislators a clearer understanding 
of just what the general government has thus far accomplished 
in the way of encouraging research. Care should be shown in 
the further creation of machinery by means of which the educa- 
tional function of the national government, broadly conceived 
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and today enormously significant, may be more intimately 
related to the states. Citizens should be led to realize that 
popular education, important as it is in a democracy, is but a 
phase in the complicated processes making for national enlighten- 
ment. To a large extent progress in enlightenment no doubt 
depends upon intelligent and well-trained schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. It springs, however, from innumerable sources, 
many of which are often ignored by so-called educational 
experts. Not infrequently it comes from tiny efforts on the part 
of individual experimenters and thinkers; it is molded and shaped 
by group efforts in government, state university, and privately 
endowed laboratories devoted to study and research; it depends 
for its vitality upon our great museums and libraries scattered 
throughout the country. Can such educational activities ever 
be confined to the limits of any executive department that could 
conceivably be organized? 

The old theory that education should be largely the concern 
of the various states cannot be overlooked. In principle it 
would appear still to be sound, for it will restrain the general 
government from going too far in the direction of the policy of 
beneficent despotism. It will act by way of restraint and hold 
the national government to a middle course — that of lending 
aid in a critical epoch, and of withdrawing such aid so soon as 
the states themselves shall have proved themselves able to care 
for local educational defects and weaknesses. 



